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OUR SPECIALTY ! 
PECKY CYPRESS 


FOR 
GREENHOUSE BENCH LUMBER 


Superior to anything heretofore used for green- 
house bench construction. We have introduced 
this wood and sold it heavily to the Florist trade. 
We handle everything in the line of building 
lumber. Get our prices 


See our article on the merits of Pecky Cypress, page 291 
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AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY 





BOS tT O'R: 


SELECTED AS THE NEXT MEETING PLACE 





PETER FISHER 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 





The Annual Meeting of the American Carnation 
Society opened, according to custom, with a brief 
preliminary session at ten o’clock Wednesday fore- 
noon, January 25. The time up to one o’clock was 
fully occupied in the work of staging the exhibits, 
and at the appointed hour the judges began their 
labors. Two of the exhibitorsfonly, Messrs. R. Wit- 
terstaetter and W. J. Palmer & Son, arrived too late 
for judging. The formal session of the society opened 
at 7.30 P.M., when Mr. Howard S. Taylor was intro- 
duced and made an address of welcome on behalf of 
the city of Chicago. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, Gentlemen: —I am sure if 
Mayor Harrison could have known, if he could have 
seen the specimens of beauty in the other room and 
this room, he would have much preferred to come and 
deliver his address of welcome himself. However, 
he has asked me as his personal representative to be 
present this evening and to tender his congratula- 
tions to this association of carnation growers and 
lovers and bid the visiting delegates a hearty welcome 
to Chicago. Allow me to say in reference to the re- 
mark of your chairman in introducing me as the 
prosecuting attorney of the city of Chicago, that I 
have not been alarmed by this congress of ladies and 
gentlemen and have taken no extra police precau- 
tions on your account. I have thought that when you 
go away you will take nothing with you except our 
hearts. As astudent of things, allow me to say that 
since I have measured in some way the scientific ad- 
vancement of floriculture as evidenced by this mag- 
nificent display, I have reflected upon the patience 
and ingenuity of the culturists that lie back of it all, 
I venture to say there are few ministries in nature 
more soothing, more satisfying, and solidly beneficial 
than the business you are engaged in. The mayor 
has desired me to say in this welcome to you that we 
speak forty-three languages here and would be glad 
to teil our welcome in each. I feel, however, this 
would embarrass you somewhat, so will put our wel- 
come in plain English,and say to you, visiting ladies 
and gentlemen, that you are most .heartily welcome 


to the city of Chicago. I must not detain you longer. 
I am much obliged to you for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you, to see this great show, and to mingle for a 
little while in this pleasant company. (Applause). 
Mr. E. G. Hill made response on behalf of the so- 
ciety, as follows: : 
Mr. Taylor and Gentlemen: The chairman has ten- 





Perer FisH&éR 
President-elect 


dered me a very handsome compliment in selecting 
me to respond to this kindly welcome. I only wish 
I possessed the gift of speech, in the measure at least, 
that Mr. Taylor possesses it, but you know we gar- 
deners are not gifted in that line. Mr. Carmody says, 
however, that the gardener is the best listener in the 
world and likes to listen to ladies especially. Several 
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years ago he got into trouble on this account, the 
same authority says; he bit an apple and the taste of 
that apple and sting of that bite has never been out, 
of the gardener’s mouth from that day to this. We 
florists, when we come to Chicago, receive a most 
royal welcome. I can say that we are entertained 
and treated most hospitably. City officials in the past 
have gone out of their. way to confer favors upon 
florists. I think you in a measure appreciate our art. 
I know you are generous and kind hearted and look 
for the time when your generosity will recoil in meas- 
ure upon you, because you know it takes good ferti- 
lizer to produce handsome carnations. I read in the 
St. Louis papers that you are sending all that mate- 
rial down to St. Louis (laughter). That is not a fair 
deal. If the St. Louis people come here and whip 
your carnation men, why, the city officialsof the 
drainage board will be responsible. A few years ago 
we had small carnations, flowers perhaps an inch and 
a half across. When you look.at this exhibition I 
think even the laymen not devoted to carnations 
will concede that great progress has been made. I 
want to say that we cordially appreciate your words 
of welcome here and will behave ourselves. I thank 
you for your kind welcome. 

President Hartshorne then read his annual address, 


which was received with approving applause. This 
address, together with the reports of, the secretary 
and treasurer which followed it, are given in full in 
the following pages of this paper. Mr. H. M. Altick 
next made report on behalf of the McKinley memo- 
rial committee,and by a unanimous vote the com- 
mittee’s work was endorsed and ordered continued. 
Prof. J. H. Hasselbring of the University of Chicago, 
then presented the valuable paper on Carnation Dis- 
eases which appears in full in this issue, and the dis- 
cussion which followed was participated in by Messrs. 


. W. N. Rudd, C. W. Ward, Fred. Dorner, and others. 


A vote of thanks was accorded Prof. Hasselbring. 

The Board of Directors reported in favor of Boston 
as the next meeting place of the society. Nomina- 
tion of officers resulted in the naming of Peter Fisher, 
Ellis, Mass., for President; J: H. Dunlop, Toronto, 
Ont., for Vice-President ;}Albert. M. Herr, Lancaster, 
Pa., for Secretary; and Fred. Dorner, Jr., Lafayette, 
Ind., for Treasurer. One director, William Weber, 
Oakland, Md., was renominated; William Nicholson, 
Framingham, Mass., was nominated as judge for the 
full term of three years, and Eugene Dailledouse, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as judge to take the place of Wil- 
liam Scott, who was unable to serve on account of 
sickness. 





Address of Presideat Hartshorne 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society: What little I wish to say-to 
you must be fragmentary, owing to my desire to avoid 
boring you with a long address. We meet to-day in 
our fourteenth annual convention. My predecessor 
has said, did he believe in signs and omens he would 
be fearful of the success of his — the thirteenth annual 
meeting. Now I would say, were I a believer in 
them,I would be fearful of what was going to happen 
to me, as I have the honor of being your thirteenth 
President. But if I may judge from the many old- 
time faces before me and such a goodly sprinkling of 
enthusiastic new ones, the welfare of our society and 
the success of this meeting is not to suffer on that ac- 
count. Some of you have come a thousand miles or 
more to pay homage to (dare I say ‘The Queen”), 
well, to many of us the Queen of Flowers — the Car- 
nation. : 

This society has done a great work since its organ- 
ization in promoting these exhibitions, offering prizes 
and certificates for new as well as old carnations, 
thus making our hybridists work harder than ever to 
keep pace and meet the ideals of our judges. With- 
out this society I am afraid we would still be plodding 
along in a marking-time fashion as we were fifteen to 
twenty years ago. It is just fourteen years ago sirice 
the dissemination of that once great carnation, Day- 
break, which really marked a new era in carnation- 
dom. While several good varietiés made a bid for 


our favor in the following year, it was nine years be- 
fore Mr. Fisher gave us the Mrs. Lawson, the next 
real sensation. After that came Prosperity, a vari- 
ety that is still in a class by itself on account of its 
distinctiveness. Then came Enchantress, and now 
Lady Bountiful and Fiancee; therefore, it looks to 
me that, from now on, it is reasonable to expect a 
new wonder about every year. While we cannot all 
raise a wonder, each individual member of this so- 
ciety can take some share of the credit for what has 
been done in advancing the carnation in general, for 
you support the society and the society enthuses and 
stimulates the hybridizer to keep pegging away. 

That gentleman is now having some valuable help 
from the sportive tendencies of what were at one 
time his seedlings, but now good standard varieties. 
The’ Mrs. Lawson, for instance, has given us the 
White Lawson. There is no question but what this 
variety, now thoroughly fixed, will become a valuable 
standard. It originated in two or three different es- 
tablishments, and I believe each one of them is con- 
ceded to be identical with the other. It was a good 
thing for the trade when the owners of these several 
sports got together and agreed on one name for all of 
them. There are several other. sports which I be- 
lieve identical in every respect with each other, now 
being registered with the society under different 
names. This should be stopped, as it only causes con- 
fusion to the trade in general. 
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One matter that has been discussed pro and con in 
our past conventions is relative to judging seedlings 
at various seasons, and another one regarding the best 
month in which to hold our annual exhibition, both 
of which are worthy of our consideration. . I wish to 
offer a few suggestions along these lines: I would 
like to have the society go on record as favoring an 
annual All American Flower Show to be held in No- 
vember and in a different city each year. I believe 
the time is ripe for it. Perhaps the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists or the World’s Fair Flower Show Asso- 
ciation could be induced to take the matter up. If 
there was such an exhibition it would enable us to 
see the new carnations in the fall as well as at our own 
grand show later in the season, without any extra 
expense to the American Carnation: Society: We 
could. offer our certificates there, which might be 
termed Fall Certificates, and also collect entry fee the 
same as usual. This in a measure would cover the 
part relative to judging seedlings at different seasons, 
and be a great benefit to introducer and buyer alike 
of a new variety as well as to the trade in general. 

And we need not be so particular as to the date for 
our own exhibition. Here is another suggestion. If 
a certain grower has a new carnation for distribution 
to the trade, give him the chance of receiving our 
endorsement or otherwise of its commercial value, by 
applying to our president for a committee of judges 
or practical growers to visit his establishment and in- 
spect the variety growing, say two or three times 
during the season. The committee could consist of 
three good men living in his (the grower’s) vicinity. 
I believe this plan is followed by the New York Flor- 
ists’ Club. It would be just as easy to get the com- 
mittees for this purpose as it is for the American 
Chrysanthemum Society to secure its several com- 
mittees, to meet every Saturday for two or three 
months. 

One feature of the carnation plant we can con- 
gratulate ourselves upon: more than any other I be- 
lieve, is the healthiness of the acknowledged present- 
day standard varieties. We do not hear so much 
about stem rot, bacteria, rust, etc., as we did four or 
five years ago. The reason for this I lay to the fact 
that the hybridist has refrained from using for cross- 
ing purposes varieties that are subject to those dis- 
eases and also to our semi-indoor mode of culture: 
early planting, which I recommended in my essay at 
the Buffalo meeting. 

The prices obtained for carnation blooms the past 
few years has hardly kept pace with the improve- 
ment and the quality of them. When we held our 
convention in this city seven years ago, fancy carna- 
tions were bringing eight cents at the holidays and 
occasionally higher prices were heard of. The best 
varieties at that time were Jubilee, Mayor Pingree, 
Mrs. McBirney, and Mrs. George M. Bradt. The 
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sathe prices were realized this season for improved 
varieties that were better grown, but the years be- 
tween rarely saw the top figures, and yet the cost of 
production is much higher. © The reason for this state 
of affairs is no doubt due to over-production, but 
“when you take into consideration that there are a 
million more plants grown in this vicinity alone, pro- 
ducing about fourteen million a year more blooms for 
this, the Chicago market, we can hardly be surprised 
at the non-advancement of the price. Still I doubt if 
we have much reason to complain, for, during that 
period we have had no panic in the business world 
and no serious slump in flowerdom, and the prospects 
of the future, I think, are encouraging. Personally 
I think we are on the eve of an unusually prosperous 
era and I trust the carnationists will reap their share 
of the benefits. 

Since we last met in Chicago, we have been to 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Baltimore, each one of 
these cities approximately a thousand miles from 
the western carnation belt, making it very difficult 
for growers in that vicinity to make creditable show- 
ings. In the years following the convention men- 
tioned, we went to Indianapolis, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
and now Chicago. This is as it should be. Now let 
us go east again, the middle east, or even enter new 
fields, as I believe great benefits are derived by our 
society in spreading the knowledge of our work and 
showing the products of our skill in any city within a 
reasonable. shipping distance of a carnation center. 

The growth of the carnation's popularity among 
all classes of people, should be very gratifying to us, 
and still I believe it to be only in its infancy. One 
thing more than all others that will, I am sure, in- 
crease this popularity in the future, is that grand 
body the Carnation League of America with 3,000,000 
members each wearing a carnation on January 29th, 
as a tribute to the memory of our beloved President 
McKinley. 

We shall soon hear the report of the judges of the 
present exhibition. Some of us will be disappointed; 
others will experience those thrills of joy. which vic- 
tory brings. If you are a new exhibitor and are 
beaten, do not be discouraged: Take your defeat 
with good grace, find out if possible the weak points 
of your exhibit, and return home with a determina- 
tion to overcome them next year. 

Before concluding, I beg of you, one and all, to 
attend the sessions and stay with them until each 
one is over; help us to get through with what busi- 
ness we have and make this convention what it ought 
to be, the greatest yet. After the sessions are over, 

there will be plenty of time to explode your pent-up 
enthusiasm. ‘That your Chicago friends will be with 
you and stay with you to the end, is a foregone con- 
clusion. Now to business. 
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Report of the Secretary ‘¥ 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Carna- 
tion Society: 

Your secretary reports having issued the regular 
printed matter of this society during the past year 
and mailing the same to all the members of the 
society. 

The attempt was made of issuing the full Premium 
List early in the fall and mailing the same at two 
different times, once in October and again in January. 
The idea was to give the advertisers in this list the 
advantage of a double circulation. .The attempt can 
hardly be called a success, as it was almost impossible 
to get advertising and specials together in Septem- 
ber; they were received so slowly that it came to be 
a rush job and an error or two in the copy was the 
result. These were corrected in the issue sent out in 
January, and a few additions made to the list in the 
form of a supplement. 

We are as yet without a permanent stenographer 
(that is, the same stenographer for every meeting) 
and until we get one, our reports are bound to be in- 
complete in some respect. We were fortunate in 
securing at the last meeting and for this one, stenog- 
raphers who have had some exferience in Horticul- 
tural matters, but to give us a complete report such 
as this society should have, requires a stenographer 
who will be with us year after year, get acquainted 
with us, know our names, our voices, and the mean- 
ing of all the terms we use. . 

There were during the year, the usual number of 


complaints as to mail matter not reaching the mem- 
bers, in several instanees four pieces having been 
sent the same party. In justice to myself I want to 
say that all regular matter, such as circulars, pre- 
mium lists, etc., are addressed by a machine that 
makes it a mechanical impossibility to miss any one. 

While we are not by any means in financial straits, 
yet there are so many things the society could do 
with ample funds back of it, that we should use every 
endeavor to increase our permanent fund and our 
membership as well. For the latter I would suggest 
a display adv. gotten-up with a cut of the front cover 
of our annual report and inserted in the trade papers 
the week the report is sent out, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $5 for each paper used, and one insertion only. 
With the papers presented for this meeting our re- 
port ought to be a good one, and a strong, pictured, 
good sized adv. ought to pay well in the increase of 
our membership. 

Any member who has either criticism or new ideas 
for the advancement of :this society can have the 
same brought before the Board. of Directors promptly 
by sending them in writing to the secretary either at 
this meeting or any time during the year. There is 
no stop to the development of the Carnation; there 
can be none to this, its patron society, but we need 
the assistance of every member as well as the Board 
of Directors and other officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Atspert M. Herr, Secretary. 





Report of the Treasurer 


EXPENDITURES 


Vouchers on Treas. Paid 
Balance, Cash on Hand 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, Feb. 20, 1904 
Cash from Membership 
% “* Interest , 
Registering .. 
Advertising 
Late Entries 


ee ae 


. * $50.00 
26.00 


Cash from Certificates of Merit 


“Special Premiums $912.41 





— 


$1165.77 


PERMANENT FuNnpD 
Balance, Feb. 20, 1904 . . « . 
Cash, Chicago Carnation Co. 
cr, QA Wer MeN: 6 5. 


" 


$1910.21 
$50.00 


36.00 86.00 





$1996.21 
, FB. E. Dorner, Treas. 





Report of the Nomenclature Committee 


There were registered during the year the follow- 
ing carnations: Mrs. W. L. Lewis, by W. L. Lewis, 
Marlboro, Mass.; Flambeau and Beatrice, by Baur & 
Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.; Variegated Lawson, by 
W. B. Arnold, Rockland, Mass.; Harvard Crimson, 
by F. A. Blake, Rochdale, Mass.; My Maryland, by 

. Weber & Son, Oakland; Md:; White Enchantress, 
by L. E. Marquisee, Syracuse, N. Y.; Melody, by F. 


R. Thornton, Streator, Ill.; Victory, by Guttman &' 


Weber, New York, N. Y.; Coral, Allspice, and Can- 


dace, by Indianapolis Flower & Plant Co., Indian- 


apolis, Ind.; Maid of Honor, by W. A. Harkett, Du- 
8 I Ia.; Senator Crane, by Robert C. Pye, Nyack, 
N # .; Uncle Peter, by D. C. Noble, Columbia City, 
and. 


There has been some complaint about the name 
Senator Crane from the members of this committee, 
lest it be confounded with the variety G. H. Crane. 
The secretary took this matter up with Mr. Pye and 
he replied that it was named because the flower was 
associated with the Crane family and that by the 
time it was likely to be introduced, the older variety 
Crane would no longer be grown, so he refused to 
change the name. : 

The variety Uncle Peter is similar in description to 
M y and we hope at this show to have the two 

i together for comparison, the variety Melody 
having priority of registration. 
(Signed) Taz Nomencrature ComMITTEE. 
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Papers Read before the American Carnation Society 


CARNATION DISEASES 
By Prof. Hasselbring, of the University 
of Chicago 

With the extended cultivation and 
amelioration of the carnation, new dis- 
eases and disorders have made their 
appearance. Are these troubles the 
result of cultivation? Has the con- 
tinued high culture predisposed’ the 
plants to certair forms of disease? 
What are the dise ses that threaten the 
carnation to-day and how can they be 
prevented ? 

These are questions of evef-increas- 
ing importance to the florist. Their 
importance will increase with every ex- 
tension of the cultivation of the carna- 
tion. In no other branch of horticul- 
ture ig the investment and risk so great 
as in floriculture; no other branch of 
agriculture and all the related pursuits 
expend so large a proportion of the 
returns for labor. A failure means a 
corresponding loss. Every factor that 
is likely to cause failure should be thor- 
oughly understood. 

The whole question has received far 
from sufficient attention. Our experi- 
ment stations, while they have vastly 
furthered the interests of other branches 
of agriculture and horticulture, have 
left the whole field of florists’ problems 
almost untouched. In this state (Illi- 
nois), containing the largest greenhouse 
industry in the world, our Experiment 
Station cannot legally take up any 
question relating to the culture of 
plants under glass. The florist must 
stand on his own feet. 

In the absence of sufficient experi- 
mental investigation it will be possible 
to touch only the main features of the 
question of diseases, and point out the 
possible future of the carnation in re- 
lation tq them. 

In the main, the troubles with which 
the florist has to deal may be classed 
under three categories, insect enemies, 
physiological disorders, and fungous 
diseases. Fortunately, the carnation 
has but few imsect enemies, and those 
are so well understood that I will not 
take up the time to speak of them. 
The others are not so well understood. 

Physiological diseases result from the 
disturbances of the functions of a plant 
from any cause whatever. Less than 
three-quarters of a century ago it was 
the common view that all cultivated 
plants must be regarded as diseased 
because they were not growing under 
natural conditions. Therefore, their 


functions must be disturbed. We no 
longer follow: this mode of thinking. 
There is no reason to believe that 
plants are weakened or impaired in 
vitality by continued cultivation. It is 
true that we cannot define what we 
mean by “ vitality” in a plant, but if 





-ease — not the conditions. 


its vitality was impaired by continu- 
ous cultivation, we should finally ex- 
pect it to die. This has not been our 
experience. Wheat has been in culti- 
vation for thousands of years and the 
plants are more vigorous and give 
greater yields to-day than one thou- 
sand years ago. You will perhaps men- 
tion the “running out” of varieties. 
I do not think varieties have run out. 
They have been superceded by better 
ones and by comparison the older va- 
riety has appeared to “run out.” We 
have no record but our judgment to 
show that any variety has “run out.” 
It is true, certainly, that all plants vary 
under cultivation and the same seed 
pod may give some offsprings of a 
weak and some of a vigorous habit, but 
this is incident to cultivation and not 
caused thereby. The cause lies in the 
unknown factors governing the varia- 
tion of plants. 

As physiological troubles we may 
mention the “sleeping” of flowers, and 
bursting of the calyx. The cause of 
those troubles rests to a great extent 
in the nature of the variety, but to 
some extent also in outer conditions. 
The very fact that the calyx of certain 
varieties bursts with some growers, but 
not with others, shows that this trouble 
is greatly influenced by outer condi- 
tions and can be solved by experimen- 
tation. As yet, as I have said, these 
subjects have never been scientifically 
investigated. It is to be hoped that 
some time these questions will receive 
their proper share of attention by our 
Experiment Stations. 

In considering fungous diseases we 
must keep in mind distinctly one thing: 
These diseases are caused by distinct 
parasitic organisms. A fungus is an 
individual organism just as much as 
the carnation plant is. It has a vege- 
tative period and finally produces spores 
which again reproduce the same fungus. 
Its whole development can be followed 
with the same certainty with which 
the development of any plant can be 
followed from seed to maturity. Para- 
sitic fungi live in the tissues of other 
plants, soreading in the same manner as 
roots in the soil. In this way fungi 
produce diseases by destroying the tis- 
sues of the plants upon which they feed. 

Diseases of this nature are often at- 
tributed to some sort of unfavorable 
conditions, such as lack of ventilation, 
too much water, deep planting, and the 
like. This is an error. While certain 
conditions favor the growth of. fungi 
and thus cause disease to appear more 
abundantly, it is nevertheless true that 
such diseases would not appear if the 
fungi were absent. The fungi are in 
every instance the prime cause of dis- 


There are at the present time but 
two fungous diseases of the carnation 
which we need to discuss — the rust 
and the stem-rot. 

The rust was a prevalent disease 
about ten years ago. At that time it 
was feared as the worst enemy of the 
carnation, as its frequent discussion in 
the horticultural literature of that time 
indicates. It still appears spasmodi- 
cally here and there on some varieties, 
but it is no longer the dreaded enemy 
of the carnation. We will come back 
to the causes of this again. 

The stem rot is a far more serious 
disease and one which will be difficult 
to control. It is caused by a fungus of 
the genus Fusarium. While the name 
of the fungus may not carry with it any 
special significance, we shall see pres- 
ently that this is one of a great group 
of fungi which have received consider- 
able attention of late, and that the 
study of this group has been the chief 
means of developing a new method for 
controlling diseases. These fungi are 
the causes of the now well-kriown “wilt 
diseases” of many plants. The wilt 
diseases of the cotton, cowpea, water- 
melon, flax, and aster, are caused by 
species of Fusarium. These diseases 
have been carefully investigated and 
from the knowledge gained from them 
we can fill out, tentatively at least, 
such points as are still unknown in the 
life of the carnation fusarium. 

The stem rot, which is not primarily 
a rotting of the stem, but a wilt disease 
first manifests itself by a wilting of 
the leaves of some shoots. Very often 
only the leaves on one side of a shoot 
wilt, and in nearly all cases only a part 
of the plant is affected. This is more 
especially true during the early stages 
of the disease. It will frequently be 
found that the branches on one side of 
the plant are affected and sometimes 
only those arising low down on the 
main stem. The disease always pro- 
gresses upward. The leaves on the 
affected branches soon die and turn to 
a pale color without dropping. The 
upper leaves on these branches may be 
wilted, but still grow until the whole 
branch finally dies. The calyx lobes 
or flower stems usually turn yellow at 
the tips before the upper leaves begin 
to die. 

The root systems of these plants ap- 
pear healthy externally with the excep- 
tion of one or two roots, These are com- 
pletely decayed, so that only a remnant 
of them is left. Yet if the diseased 
plants are carefully examined after the 
roots have been washed, these decayed 
roots can always be found. Here is 
evidence that the fungus has entered 
the plant from the soil through the 
roots. 
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The cause of the fungus in the plant 
and the reason for the peculiar damage 
it causes can be. easily seen by cutting 
microscopical sections at different parts 
in the diseased stem and branches. 
The fungus grows from. the infected 
roots into the water conducting chan- 
nels of the stem and branches. When 
the disease is severe, these can be seen 
to be literally plugged up with a mass 
of the mycelium of the fungus. It is 
then impossible for the plant to obtain 
sufficient water, and wilting and death 
are the results. Sometimes the fungus 
invades only the ducts on one side of 
the stem and then the leaves and 
branches on this side wilt. Later when 
the plant is dying, the other tissues are 
also invaded, first the pith and then 
the cortex, The fungus produces in- 
numerable spores on the dead stems 
and on the lower portions of the leaves. 

So much for the effect. of the fungus 
on the carnation plant. Questions of 

more practical importance are: How 
does this disease get into the carnation 
beds, and how can it be prevented? 

The fusariums are a group of soil 
fungi. They are found nearly every- 
where on decaying organic mater in the 
soil. I have been unable to collect 
evidence showing that the stem rot 
reappears in the same soil year after 
year, this being due to the fact that 
carnation growers change their soil an- 
nually.. We know, however, that the 
plants are attacked from the soil and 
this in connection with the fact that 
the fusariums are found almost every- 
where. and can grow freely on. dead 
matter in the soil, leaves scarcely any 
room for doubt that the soil is the 
source of infection. It has been defi- 
nitely shown that the wilt fungus of 
the cotton, watermelon, cowpea, and 
flax remain indefinitely in soils once 
infected. In fact, it. has been found 
impossible to eradicate them. The 
same is probably true for the carnatien 
wilt or stem-rot. 

The most important question is, how 
to. prevent the disease? Since it re- 
mains in the soil it is beyond the reach 
of the usual fungicides. It attacks the: 
plants beneath the soil so that direct 
preventive measures are practically ex- 

cluded. What hope have we, then, of 
ever controlling the disease? I think 
the solution of the question will come 
from a study of varieties. If we look 
over the different varieties now gener- 
ally cultivated, we find that some are 
badly affected, others less, and some 
seem not to suffer from the disease at 
all. It is somewhat difficult to collect 
exact data on this, but it seems to be 
everywhere conceded that such varie- 
ties as, Crane, .Morning Glory, and 
Flora Hill are most subject to the dis- 
ease; Many growers have thrown these 
varieties. out entirely. Flamingo and 
Apollo and White Cloud seem to suffer 
as much as those just mentioned. On 





the other hand, many varieties seem to 
be free from the disease. These’ are 
especially the strong growing varieties, 
such as Harlowarden, Enchantress, those 
of the Lawson type and Lady Bounti- 
ful. I have seen America planted 
where Crane died of stem rot, yet the 
former variety was not affected. Some 
varieties seem to outgrow the disease 
even when affected. This seems to be 
true of Bradt and Lord. These obser- 
vations are as yet of limited extent, but 
they point to one conclusion. Some va- 
rieties of carnations are immune from 
stem-rot. The problem for the future 
will be the production and selection of 
immune varieties. It should be the 
aim of the originator to produce re- 
sistant varieties, and only such vari- 
eties should be put upon the market. 
This plan is not impossible, for it has 
been successfully followed in the case of 
cotton.. Through the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture several vari- 
eties of cotton have been produced 
which are resistant to the wilt. Those 
ean be planted in infected fields, where 
other varieties have been extermin- 
ated, without being attacked by the 
disease: I am convinced that we have 
a similar example in the carnation rust. 
Almost imperceptibly the discussion 
of this disease has dropped from horti- 
cultural literature. Why? If we ex- 
amine the older catalogues we find 
many varieties advertised as “rust 
proof.” Those may or may not have 
proved as represented, but the fact 
shows: the tendency of the time to 
produce rust-proof carnations. Only 
the varieties that actually proved rust 
proof finally were extensively culti- 
vated, and to-day the rust has practi- 
cally disappeared from our greenhouses. 
I have no doubt that we will have a 
similar experience with the carnation 
stem rot. We have already indications 
of the lines to follow, ahd experience 
has shown that they can be followed 
successfully. 


EXHIBITION CARNATIONS 
By Fred. Lemon, of Richmond, Ind. 


In approaching the subject of ‘ Ex- 
hibition Carnations,” the first inclina- 
tion is to seek a definition for the term. 
What are exhibition carnations, and 
who are the growers of exhibition car- 
nations? 

When we speak of exhibition chrys- 
anthemums there immediately arises up 
before us a vision of immense reflexing 
or incurving Japanese blooms of vari- 
ous shades of color, some light, some 
dark, some gaudy, some dull, all beau- 
tiful, but scarcely any practicable for 
the purely commercial grower. We 
find these in the hands of a special 
class of growers: First, the large grow- 





ers, importers and introducers of new 
chrysanthemums, whose aim in exhib- 
iting the marvelous creations of the 
hybridizer is to arouse the interest of 
prospective buyers. Second, the pri- 
vate gardener, that true horticultural 
enthusiast, whose time and skill is de- 
voted to perfecting the magnificent 
blooms; mainly to-satisfy a love of the 
beautiful in nature. When we turn to 
the carnation, however, and examine 
the exhibition and the exhibitor, we 
find a magnificently large collection of 
the very same varieties which are daily 
seen by thousands in the wholesale 
houses af the country,— flowers a 
little better than the best in the market, 
perhaps, (because more carefully han- 
dled), and exhibited by the very men 
whose vast ranges supply the markets. 
Thus is the carnation distinctively the 
business man’s flower and an exhibition 
of carnations a most. practical demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished 
by care and attention in growing flow- 
ers for the market. 

A consideration, therefore, of the sub- 
ject now before us, must of necessity 
encroach to a certain extent upon the 
daily task of cutting, packing, and ship- 
ping carnations, because the very meth- 
ods which result in putting flowers into 
the market:in the best possible condi- 
tion, must form a foundation for our 
plans and methods. of putting our 
blooms into the Exhibition Hall in 
perfect condition. - 

Granted, then, that we have flowers 
which we think are good enough to 
exhibit (and we might say right here 
that they must be rather good in this 
day and age), the first question is the 
selection of blooms, and time and 
method of cutting. Just here a study 
of the scale of points for judging will 
be of great benefit. This shows us that 
color must be the first consideration, 
with stém and size counted equally for 
second place. Great care should be 
used to obtain a very evenly-colored 
lot of blooms even at the expense of 
other points. With this end in view, 
it is best when possible, to cut,all the 
flowers for one class about the same 
time, for there will surely be variations 
in color if some of the blooms have 
been kept in water sixty hours, and 
some only six hours. 

Use a sharp knife to cut the blooms, 
and take every inch of stem you can 
get without going into the hard wood. 
The proper condition of a bloom to be 
cut for exhibition, depends largely upon 
the variety, but may be generally 
stated as — just before that bloom reaches 
a state of perfection. Were is where the 
judgment of the operator is put to the 
test, here the point where many prizes 
are lost. Such a variety as Enchant- 
ress, for instance, is in perfection when 
the flower is young, and failure greets 
the man who allows his Enchantress to 
develop too fully before cutting, while 
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that erstwhile grand variety, Flora Hill, 
only reached a state of perfection for 
exhibition after having stood upon the 
plants for many days and being allowed 
to develop very fully before cutting. 

Between these two extremes are 
many gradations, and as before stated, 
must eall upon the best judgment and 
broadest experience at command. 

In cutting for exhibition, cut each 
class complete and keep that class to 
itself from this time until it is staged, 
only changing blooms to strengthen the 
class you are most desirous of winning. 

Blooms should not lie out of water 
long after cutting, and it is a good plan 
to make a fresh cut on the stems after 
you reach the storing-room and before 
putting them into water: 

Much has been written on the subject 
of a storing-room for blooms, but I 
believe that. any room or cellar which 
meets the following requirements will 
be satisfactory: The air must be kept 
pure and sweet, and moderately dry, 
though a little continuously evaporat- 
ing moisture is not injurious. . It must 
not be totally dark. The temperature 
must be kept a few degrees lower than 
the night temperature of your green- 
house. In such a place the flowers 
should stand at least 6 hours, and may 
stand several days, before packing. 
When kept more than 24 hours, the 
water should be freshened, and the 
stems re-cut every morning. 

In handling blooms at all stages, — 
especially with varieties of intense 
color, such as Adonis,— great care 
should be exercised to avoid bruising. 
This is a matter of great importance, as 
varieties of high color are especially 
easily bruised immediately after cut- 
ting, and if blooms are laid down on a- 
rough board or cement bench, or care- 
lessly knocked together while carrying 
from the house to the cooling-room, 
they will surely show the effect later, 
and on the observance of these minor 
points often hangs success. 

All flowers which have an inclination 
to droop or hang their heads in the 
slightest degree, should be supported 
in a rigidly upright position. There are 
several methods of accomplishing this 
end. A wife fing like an ordinary car- 
nation support may be attached to the 
jar in such a manner that it will act as 
a support for the blooms, and some 
people go to the trouble of tieing a 
wire to each stem. 

Whatever method is used, they must 
be supported from the very time they 
are cut, for the first two or three hours 
in water is the time when most of the 
stiffening and hardening takes place, 
and if the stems harden in a bent or 
curved position, subsequent supporting 
will be useless. 

Like all other essential steps in the 
task of placing blooms in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall, packing the blooms for ship- 
ment is an operation of the utmost 


importance. 





The aim being to get the 
blooms through in the most perfect 
condition, any extra attention which 
can be given to this work is certainly 
time well spent. The most important 
point is to prevent the blooms from 
becoming crushed or mashed out of 
shape. This should be very carefully 
avoided, for if the broad bottom or 
ray petals become bent or pressed down, 
it is almost certain that they will not 
regain their proper form when set. up 
for exhibition. 

One of the simplest methods of ac- 


- complishing this end and one that is 


fairly efficacious, is to place the blooms 
upon pillows, or small rolls of paper.as 
long as the width of the box, and 
about 14¢ inches thick. 

A more thorough method is to cut 
circular pasteboard discs, the size of the 
blooms, with a hole in the center, large 
enough to slip over the stem and calyx, 
so that the disc will press against the 
back of the flower, holding the ray 
petals in a perfectly horizontal position. 
These must be used in connection with 
the pillows, and they keep the blooms 
in perfect shape ; indeed, in many cases 
improving the form of irregular blooms. 

As to packing the blooms, there are 
as many different methods as there ate 
exhibitors. If the shipment is a long. 
one, we have found it a good plan to 
lay the ends of the stems upon wet 
tissue paper, and place a layer of wet 
tissue over every layer of stems, so 
that the ends of the stems, freshly re- 
cut, are all surrounded by moisture. 
The flowers should be packed with their 
heads all one way, and a cleat pressed 


‘firmly down near the lower end of the 


stems every fifth or sixth row. 

For our mid-winter shows, very thick 
lining of boxes is necessary, so some 
expedient must be adopted to prevent 
the heavy layers of paper, which are 
turned over the top, from resting on. the 
blooms, as this will certainly press them 
out of shape. 

If there are several boxes, it is a good 
plan to mark the contents by. classes 
on the outside of each. 

If the discussion of this paper brings 
out a recipe for the safe and expeditious 
handling of the boxes by the express 
companies the writer will be devoutly 
thankful. The only rule we know is, 
“Give your boxes to the Company and 
join the ‘Don’t worry Club.’” 

If your exhibit is small, however, an_ 
excellent method is to buy a cheap 
trunk, make three trays to fit in it, 
pack your flowers very firmly, fill your 
upper vest pocket with cigars with 
bands around them, your lower: pock- 
ets with quarters, and take it through 
as baggage. If you use this method, 
you must not expect to ‘“experunce the 
comforts of thravel” (to quote Mr. 


Dooley), because it is necessary to fol- 
low the example of the elephant and 
stay close to your trunk. 


Now, do not think because your 
blooms are fine, have been well packed, 
and have arrived in time, that the prize 
is won. It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of staging ‘the blooms 
properly. It is safe to assert that 
where there are ‘a.number of entries of 
almost equal merit, the blooms which 
are most perféctly .staged have five 
points advantage. This is*mainly the 
result of ‘first impression on the judges.’’ 

Judges are human, and the most im- 
partial man in the world.cannot:possibly 
avoid being influenced, to a certain 
extent, by his first impréssion, formed 
unconsciously the very instant his eyes 
take in the various entries. 

The standard for an aftistic parlor 
arrangement will not fit the exhibi- 
tion. The aim here is to show every 
bloom in such a manner that it will 
emphasizé the salient points of the 
scale for judging. 

The blooms’ should be arranged 
évenly, if possible, not allowing any 
bloom to touch its neighbor. Every 
inch of stem possible should show above 
the vase and the stems should be held 
very tightly at the bottom, in order to 
spread the blooms properly. - 

It is frequently a good plan to use a 
smaller vase than the one supplied for 
the class, to accomplish this’ end. 

When you begin unpacking, make -a 
fresh cut on the ends of the stems as 
they are taken from the box, give the 
bloom a gentle downward rub with the 
hand to overcome any slight sleepy ap- 
pearance, and lay them down on the 
table spread out ‘so that each bloom 
may be examined. When one class is 
unpacked, carefully select and count 
out the exact number of blooms re- 
quired for the class; keep the scale of 
points. in mind,—evenress of color 
first, stem second, and ‘size a close 
third. In arranging the blooms, select 
the longest stems first, take them tp, 
one dt a time, and hold them by the 
extreme end of the stem, with the 
flower hanging down. Use the longest, 
strongest, and straightest stems for 
a central bunch, placing the blooms 
exactly even. Work the blooms around 
this central bunch in circles (if that 
expression may be used), turning the 
bunch in the hand, and adding blooms 
equally on all sides. Place the outer 
rows of blooms so that they will stand 
a little lower than the central bunch. 
When complete place the whole bunch 
in a vase that will hold the stems as 
tightly as they have been held by the 
hand, and do not shove them too far 
down. 

After the blooms are arranged, a 
study of color effect in placing the vase 
is important. A light scarlet carnation 
may be fifie, and deserve to win, but if 
placed fiext to a variety the color of 
Adonis, it Will lose much of its ¢ffective- 

, of course, intrinsic 
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merit in the flowers themselves should 
win, but deep down in the heart of the 
florist who becomes the judge, is the 
artistic instinct which will not be de- 
nied, and in this day of close competi- 
tion, a recognition of this fact, if com- 
bined with high grade stock, will aid 
materially in reaching the goal, — first 
place against strong competition. 

In summing wp the points to be con- 
sidered, one rule May be deduced, “If 
you want to win, nothing is too much 
trouble.” 


CUTTING, PACKING AND SHIPPING 
CARNATIONS 


By C. L. Washburn, of Chicago 


The development of the shipping 
business has been the cause of the re- 
markable increase in the growing of 
carnations in this market. Ten years 
ago a very few of the blooms then be- 
ing grown, would do to ship, while the 
quantity grown was not over ten or 
twenty per cent of the present output. 
The demand from outside points was 
very heavy and the problem to solve 
was how to.ship the carnations so they 
would arrive in good condition. This 
brought a close study of the methods 
of handling the flowers and also the con- 
stant trial of new varieties. As soon as 
the growers began to improve their 
stock and their system of handling the 
flowers, there was an immense increase 
in the demand for the goods. This 
vast increase has taken place mostly in 
the last six or seven years, and every 
year has shown a larger amount of 
carnations planted and handled than 
the previous year. It is now, almost 
impossible to get the exact amount of 
carnation blooms received each season, 
but a conservative opinion would place 
the number at about fifty thousand 
blooms per day during October and 
November, and then a gradual increase 
to one hundred thousand per day by 
midwinter, and continued at this rate 
to the end of the season. At least 
seventy-five or eighty per cent of this 
amount is shipped away from the city, 
and in the ability to deliver these flow- 
ers at their destination in first-class 
condition lies the successful conduct of 
the business. 

The manner of handling these blooms 
as adopted by most of the larger grow- 
ers is as follows: 

The cutting of the flowers must be 
attended to with considerable judgment 
as regards the weather. If the weather 
is very cold the flower should be al- 
lowed to open a little more than usual, 
as if cut too close in very cold weather 
they soon go to sleep. Again, if there 
is a warm wave with lots of moisture in 
the atmosphere, the flowers will be 
soft, and must be cut pretty close; also, 


during these warm spells the flowers 
should be kept in a little cooler tem- 
perature than usual to make the blooms 
as firm as possible. After the flowers 
are cut and tied in bunches of twenty- 
five each, they should be placed in 
water as soon as possible. This is best 
accomplished by having pails of fresh 
water standing handy to the benches, 
so that as soon as a bunch is tied up it 
can be placed in the water at once, 
This is very necessary, as it helps pro- 
long the life of the flower. If the 
blooms are left out of water until the 
cutting is all finished, a number of them 
will have wilted a little and the sap in 
the stem harden up to such an extent 
that the flower will not suck up water 
freely. 

After the cutting and bunching is 
finished, the flowers should be placed in 
water in a closet or room where the 
temperature remains steady at about 
fifty-five degrees, and where no drafts 
of air will strike them. When packing 
to send them to the commission man 
or wholesale store, use a few sheets of 
newspaper between each layer of 
bunches, and keep the ends of the 
stems from touching any of the flow- 
ers. Two layers of bunches are enough 
to put in any package, as too many 
heads get broken when packed in too 
solid. The wholesale or commission 
house should put the flowers in water 
as soon as received. 

Now for short distances, where the 
flowers can be ‘shipped on trains that 
will arrive early enough for the flowers 
to be delivered that same day, the 


stock sent is usually that cut the night- 


before; but for flowers that will have to 
remain packed in the boxes over night, 
and for all long-distance shipments, 
the stock taken is always cut in the 
morning, and after standing in water 
from three to six hours, is sent in to the 
market and shipped away the same 
day. The old idea that a carnation 
keeps best if allowed to stand in water 
twelve to twenty-four hours before 
sending into market has been disproved 
by actual experience, and uf the carna- 
tion blooms received by the wholesale 
growers, at least two-thirds the stock is 
cut in the morning and shipped in to 
their wholesale stores in the early 
afternoon to send away the same day. 
These flowers will arrive in better shape 
and last longer every time than if cut 
the day before. 


After carnations have been kept . 


eighteen or twenty hours in water, they 
seem to get kind of soggy and do not 
ship well. 

The boxes used for shipping carna- 
tions are made of thin wood, half-inch 
ends and quarter-inch tops, bottoms 
and sides, with two half-inch cleats to 
fasten the stems down and hold the ice 
securely. These boxes are usually 


twelve inches wide and four to eight 
inches deep, and thirty-six to forty-six 
inches long. The boxes may appear too 
long at first, but they are better too long 
than too short. Line the boxes first with 
four to eight thicknesses of newspapers, 
dependingon the weather. Then a single 
thickness of soft wax paper all around. 
Commence and put in a row of carna- 
tions, usually about six flowers to a 
row, and between each row of heads 
place a strip of wax paper about three 
inches wide and as long as the box is 
wide; about four rows of flowers in 
each end will constitute a layer, and 
between each layer place a sheet of wax 
paper the width of the box and long 
enough to cover all the heads in that 
layer; keep on until the box is com- 
pleted. 

It will be found that with the extra 
long stems now being grown, that four 
or five rows in each end of the box will 
be all that can be put in a layer, as by 
that time the stems will be within six 
inches of the opposite row of flower 
heads. The number of layers of flow- 
ers should not go over four or six, which 
will allow of from two hundred to three 
hundred carnations in one box. In the 
center of the box where the stems meet 
there should be placed at least eight or 
ten thicknesses of well saturated news- 
paper, These newspapers should be 
kept in a pail of water so that they will 
have absorbed all the water they 
possibly. can before being placed on the 
stems. After putting this wet paper on 
the stems, place the two cleats on and 
fasten them down securely with nails. 
Be careful in placing the cleats to put 
them only on the double rows of stems 
and not beyond, and also see there is 
plenty of wet newspapers under them, 
so there will be no danger of breaking 
the stems by pushing the cleats too far 
down, 

The subject of icing a box is a de- 
batable point, but for long distance 
shipments our experience is that a 
small piece of ice well wrapped with 
newspapers helps to preserve the flowers 
from heat; and also keep the newspapers 
over the stems moist. For varieties 
that have brittle stems, like Lawson, 
care must be taken not to fasten the 
cleats down too tight, or too near the 
neck of the flower, or the stems will be 
broken in handling the package. It is 
also well to put a few sheets of tissue 
paper well crumpled up between the 
cleats and the flower heads. This will 
absorb any damp,cold air from the ice, 
and will also serve as a cushion to pro- 
tect the flowers from shaking up and 
down in the box by rough handling. 

In order to dispose of our product to 
advantage, it is absolutely necessary to 
continue to improve our methods of 
handling carnations intended for ship- 
ment. They must be grown stronger, 
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more air given, and great care taken in 
feeding. The effect of the warm,spring 
rains must be overcome in some way, 
as during such periods it is almost im- 
possible to ship carnations any distance 
ind not have them arrive fast asleep. 
All the little details of cutting, plac- 
ing in water and shipping, should be 
attended to with the greatest fidelity, 
and as we improve our methods of 


handling and our varieties of stock, so _ 


shall we increase our volume of busi- 
ness. The advisability of deyoting a 
certain amount of glass to growing 
plants for spring and early summer 


Report of the Judges 


Crass A. 

1. Best vase roo blooms White. rst, 
E. G. Hill Co., Lady Bountiful; 2d, W. 
J. & M. S. Vesey, Lady Bountiful. 

2. Best vase roo blooms Daybreak 
shade of Pink. 1st, Chicago Car. Co.; 
2d, E. G. Hill Co. Both Enchantress. 

3. Best vase sree blooms Lawson 
shade of Pink, 1st, Chicago Carnation 
Co.; 2d, Emil Buettner. Both Lawson. 

4. Best vase roo blooms Scott shade 
of Pink. 1st, Chicago Car. Co., Fiancee. 

5s. Best -vase roo blooms Searlet. 
1st, Chicago Carnation Co., Cardinal; 
2d, J. D. Thompson Co., K.obert Craig. 

6. Best vase roo blooms Crinison. 
Chicago Carnation Co., Harlowarden; 
2d, C. W. Ward Co., The President. 

7. Best vase toc blooms Yellow 
Variegated. 1st, Chicago Carnation 
Co., Dorothy Whitney. 

8. Best vase roo blooms White Va- 
riegated. 1st, J. D. Thompson Carna- 
tion Co., M. A. Patten; ed, W. J. & 
M. S. Vesey, Glendale. 

9. Best vases too blooms. Any 
other color. 1st, Poehlman Bros., Pros- 
perity. 

Crass B. 

1. Best vase 50 blooms White. 1st, 
Emil Buettner, Gov. Walcott; 2d, E. 
G. Hill Co., Lady Bountiful. 

2. Best vase so blooms Daybreak 
shade of Pink. E. G. Hill Co.; 2d, Chi- 
cago Carnation Co. Both Enchantress. 

3. Best vase 50 blooms Lawson 
shade of Pink. 1st, Emil Buettner, 
Lawson; 2d, Poehlman Bros., Lawson. 

4. Best vase 50 blooms Seott shade 
of Pink. 1st, J. D. Thompson Carna- 
tion Co., Mrs. E. A. Nelson;. 2d, H. 
Weber & Sons, Genevieve Lord. 

5. Best vase 50 blooms Scarlet. rst, 
J. D. Thompson Carnation Co., Estelle. 

6. Best vase 50 blooms Crimson. 
ist, C. W. Ward, The President; ad, 
C. W. Ward, Octoroon. 

7. Best vase 50 blooms Yellow Va- 
riegated. 1st, Chicago Carnation Co., 
Dorothy Whitney; 2d, F. Dorner & 
Sons, Dorothy Whitney. 

8. Best vase-so blooms White Va- 
M. A. Patten; 2d, E. G. Hill Co., M. A. 
Patten, 


blooming is a point that should be con- 
sidered. There are some varieties that 
are at their best during these periods, 
and there is no doubt that carnations 
always ship best when in full crop. If 
the creators of new varieties would give 
more attention to the keeping and ship- 
ping qualities of their new flowers in- 
stead of trying to increase the size so 
much, they would be working along 
lines that are susceptible of consider- 
able improvement. No matter how 
large.a flower, or how fragrant or bril- 
liantly colored it is, if it will not keep 
well and ship well it cannot be grown 





9. Best vase so blooms. Any other 
color. rst, Chicago Carnation Co., 
Prosperity; 2d, W. J. & M. S. Vesey. 

Crass C. 

1. Best vase 25 blooms White. rst, 
Emil Buettner, Gov. Wolcott; 2d, J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Co., Gov. Wolcott. 

2. Best: vase 25 bleoms Daybreak 
shade of Pink. rst, Emil Buettner, 
Morning Glory; 2d, Chicago Carnation 
Co., Fair Maid. 

3. Best vase 25 blooms Lawson 
shade of Pink. rst, Emil Buettner; 
2d, Chicago Car. Co. Both Lawson. 

4. Best vase 25 blooms Scott shade 
of Pink. rst, J. D. Thompson Carna- 
tion Co., Mrs. E. A. Nelson; 2d, H. 
Weber & Sons, Genevieve Lord. 

5. Best vase 25 blooms Scarlet. rst, 
H. Weber & Sons, Estelle; 2d, J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Co., Estelle. 

6: Best vase 25 blooms Yellow Vari- 
egated. 1st, Chicago Carnation Co., 
Dorothy Whitney. 

7. Best vase 25 blooms. Any other 
color. rst, Guttman & Weber, ed, W. 
J. & M.S. Vesey. Both Prosperity. 

MEDALS AND SpEciaL PR1zEs 

William Scott Prize, 50 blooms Scar- 
let. — 1st, E. G. Hill Co., Cardinal; 
2d, Guttman & Weber, Victory. 

E. G. Gillett Prize, best vase of 50 
blooms in the hall.— E. G. Hill Co., 
Cardinal. 

H. Weber Sons’ Prize, vase of Gov: 
Lowndes and vase of Genevieve Lord 
scoring the highest number of points. 


'— E.G. Hili Co., Gov. Lowndes; Gutt- 


man & Weber, Genevieve Lord. 

James Hartshorne Prize, best vase 
of so blooms, Crusader. — J. Breit- 
meyer’s Sons. 

Gold Medal. for best vase of t100 
blooms, any variety, any color. — Chi- 
cago Carnation Co., Fiancee. 

Silver Medal, for second best vase of 
roo blooms, any variety, any color. — 
C. W. Ward, Robert Craig. 

Bronze Medal, third vase of 100 
blooms, any variety, any color. H. 
Weber & Sons, My Maryland. 

Silver Medal for best vase of 50 
blooms of carnations not yet dissemi- 
nated.- J. D. Thompson Carnation Co... 
Robert Craig. 

Bronze Medal for second. best H. 
Weber & Sons, My Maryland. 


extensively. The immense number of 
railroads centering here and reaching out 
in every direction, with frequent trains 
and quick express service, gives us a field 
to be supplied that reaches as fareast as 
New York State, Pennsyivania, and 
south to Florida, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, and various Texas points, while 
west we can reach all Colorado towns 
and some points in Montana, and then 
on north to Winnepeg. This vast 
scope of country makes Chicago the 
central flower market of the United 
States, and has built up the immense 
greenhouse business of this vicinity. 


$15 in cash to best vase in Class A. 
— Chicago Carnation Co., Fiancee. 

$10 in cash to best vase in Class B. 
— E. G. Hill Co., Enchantress. 

Vaughan Cup for best 50 blooms of 
an undisseminated variegated carnation, 
any color. — H. W. Buckbee, No. 38. 

A.. Dietsch & Co. Prize for best un- 
disseminated seedling carnation from 
the State of Illinois. — J. D. Thompson 
Carnation Co., Robert Craig. 

Baur & Smith Prize, for best 50 
bleoms of Carnation Indianapolis, — 
Emil Buettner. 

Moninger Prizes, 50 Crimson. — ist 
and ed prizes divided between Poehl- 
man Bros. and Chicago Carnation Co. 

50 yellow. — Chicago Carnation Co., 
Dorothy Whitney. 

Foley Mfg. Co. Cup, for best vase of 
roo blooms arrangetl for effect. — 
Cup_not awarded. Joseph M. Smely was 
given one-half cash value. of the cup. 

Certificates were awarded to W. N. 
Rudd, Lady Margaret, 85 points; M. A. 
Patten, Mikado, 88 points; C. W. Ward, 
Lieut. Peary, 88 points; H. Weber & 
Sons, My Maryland, 88 points; C. W. 
Ward, Robert Craig, 88 points. 

Preliminary Certificates were awarded 
to C. W. Ward seedlings No. 569, which 
scored 93 points; No. 234, 86 points; 
No..,.211, 91 points; Almo Ward, 88 
points; No. 2528, 85 points; No. 2653, 
86 points. E. G. Hill, seedling No. 12, 
85 points. S. J. Goddard, seedling 
Helen Goddard, 85 points. 

Cheap 


Rooted Carnation Cuttings, 
Enchantress, ae Wi A. Potton: Me Nelson Fisher, 
cul Mande out” 
Can furnish prey af last two varieties. 


C. G@ VELLE & SON 
Valley View Greenhouse. _ Marlboroagh, N 
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Henry Ekebhols: Waves, ayaesboro, Pa. 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticuttu 


... Rooted Cur — 
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5 A S BUY NOW AND 
SAVE MONEY 
We have something special on both Hotbed and Creen- 


house sizes. Be sure and get our prices before placing 
your order, either for carload lots or less.‘ 














No orders too large for us to handle. 





No orders too small to have our careful attention. 


Sharp, Partridge & Co. 


22d and Union Place, CHICAGO 
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In writing tu advertisers, kindly mention HorticuLtTurE 








ESTABLISHED 1868 INCORPORATED 1894 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Greenhouse 
Construction Lumber 


and Hot Bed Sash 


In the WEST, and are prepared to take care of your order, whether large or small, 
| in a manner which we know will be satisfactory to you. 


Over 1,125,000 square feet of Glass erected with our material last year. 
When you contemplate building, do not fail to get our prices. — 


John C. Moninger Co. 


iit-115 E. Blackhawk St. CHICACO, ILL. 











In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Hornticu.turR 





